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PARLOR FURNITURE. 

By K S. Stowkll. 



GLANCE through the warerooms 
of the leading furniture manufac- 
turers gives evidence of a most 
decided improvement in the artistic 
taste of designers, and a correspond- 
ing advance in the skill of the artis- 
ans through whose hands the finest 
pieces of furniture must pass before 
they can take their place in the 
show-rooms of first-class establish- 
ments. 

Instead of the angular, prim, 

straight-backed pieces with which 

we have for too long a time been 

familiar, we find combinations of 

curves, puffs, draped effects, cord lattice- work, plaited folds and 

fine tufting, arranged and combined in a fashion at once artistic, 

graceful and harmonious. 

For some years there has been a marked improvement visible 
in every season's exhibit over the goods brought out on any 
previous occasion. We are quite apt to imagine that new things 
are beautiful things, and from this standpoint one might easily 
draw a conclusion, that because the present stocks are unusually 
full and possess many points of merit, that they are considered 
greatly superior to those of previous seasons merely because of 
their novelty. A critical survey however removes these impres- 
sions almost immediately, and when we set out to give the 
"reason for the faith that is in us," we find the task not at all 
difficult, but on the contrary quite easy, and although pleasant 
from the fact that there are real novelties, and the ideas in 
them are so admirably developed that they appeal at once to 
the critical sense of the connoisseur. 

The shapes most in favor for all over-stuffed furniture, are 
the fluted shell shapes, the backs of chairs and sofas being in 
this form, the idea being continued on a smaller scale entirely 
around the arms. 

One of the most elegant parlor suits of the season is in satin, 
plush and figured tapestry. There are five pieces in the suit, 
each piece being done in a distinct color and combination, with 
the exception of one chair, which matches the sofa. The backs 
are made with a tufted section extending from the top of the 
back to the seat. This tufting occupies about one- third of the 
length of the back at the top and narrows in curves to about 
eight or ten inches wide across the bottom, where it joins the 
seat. On either side are very large cushions, shaped somewhat 
like a palm leaf, such as is seen in India shawls and similar 
fabrics. These curved pieces are set in to fit the curves in the 
sides of the tufted sections, the pointed end being next to the 
seat. Two of these sections are set on either side of the tufted 
middle, and smaller tufts finish the inside of the arms. The 
sofa and chairs are all made on the same general plan. The 
tufting is of satin, the cushions and covering of the arms are of 
plush, and the seats are of very elegant figured tapestry, in style 
not unlike the most elegant old time Gobelins. The sofa and 
one chair are finished in shades of copper or mahogany red, or, 
as the importers call it, mordoT&. A very large easy chair is 
done in a very dark shade of gendarme blue, the tufting being 
of satin, the side cushions of plush, and the seat of the tapestry, 
as described in the other pieces. A small armchair is done in 
old gold, and a side chair in shades of olive. The pieces at the 
lower edge are finished with very heavy and elaborate fringe of 
thick cords, over which is draped doubled cord in festoons, each 
having a tassel of heavy cord silk drawn in and tied with filo- 
selle. The cost of this suite is about |350 to $400. 

Another very novel and elegant design has the seat of figured 
tapestry, the middle of the back is of plain plush, and the top 
and upper portions of the arms are covered with a very full puff 
of fine plush. Bands of plain satin are folded over cardboard 
or buckram, and are placed at intervals over the plush puffs, 
drawing the fullness in quite closely. The outside of the chair 
is done in plain plush and finished with a very elegant and 
elaborate double fringe. 

A novelty is in plain plush with a full puff of imported 
tapestry around the top and around the lower edge of the frame 
above the fringe. These tapestry puffs are crossed by lattice- 
work of heavy furniture cord, the crossings being united in true 
lovers knots. The effect is quite pleasing. This same style is 
made in very rich plain satin, with plain or mottled plush, and 
is by many considered very much more artistic than those with 
the tapestry. 

Exceptionally elegant and stylish are the suits in Marie 
Antoinette style, the covers being of fine tapestry, and the wood- 
work of pure white, finished in gold. The frames are light, 
very graceful and highly finished, the gold being laid on in 
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masses instead of the fine lines and narrow striping sometimes 
seen on such furniture. 

Particularly attractive and popular, although not entirely 
new, ; are the all plush suits made in the form of a seashell, . the 
backs being rounded at the top, the flutings coming to. a point 
at the lower part of the back. The seats are arranged in the 
same fashion. These suits are made either in plain or mottled 
plush, or, in the fine furniture, satin, that is always fashionable 
and desirable, being: durable and effective, although not in any 
way conspicuous. Combinations of satin and plush are some- 
times used. 

The experiment has been tried of making alternate flutings 
of plush and satin in these seashell suits, but the effect is not 
such as to justify its continuance. It gives a somewhat patchy 
look, and lacks the dignity that characterizes masses of one 
fabric. The same criticism may be made upon furniture done 
in tuftings of various sorts. 

Suits are shown with alternate tuftings of satin and plush, 
but these give the same patchwork effect and, while attractive 
as a novelty, has not the artistic beauty that should be expected 
in high class furniture. 

There are very pretty and comparatively inexpensive suits, 
with covers of fine Wilton squares. These are edged with plush 
or with^some strong serviceable material. They are among the 
most durable fabrics for furniture coverings, and are especially 
desirable for family rooms where articles of furniture are in 
constant use. 

Exceedingly pretty covers are made of printed velvet. The 
pile is very close and short, and the figures have all of the bril- 
liancy and perfect effect of those in high class silken fabrics. 
The printing is almost absolutely perfect, and is one of the 
remarkable features of mechanical execution in this line. When 
it is considered that the various tints and colors in many of the 
most beautiful of these velvets are printed each by a separate 
process, the accuracy with which the colors and; figures are 
brought out is little short of marvelous. This material is put 
on plainly, and edged with furniture gimp in dull colors. 

Special attention is given to large all-over stuffed chairs. 
They are very large, some, of them almost cumbersome and very 
difficult to manage, their weight and bulkiness making it almost 
impossible to take them through doors of ordinary size. When 
permanently located they are however among the most attrac- 
tive of all articles of furniture. A charming model has the seat 
plainly covered with tapestry, and has a puffed edge with heavy 
cord. The fluted arms and back are of furniture satin of the 
same color as the ground of tapestry. A very long and elaborate 
fringe is set around the lower edge of the chair. Such chairs 
cost anywhere from $40 to $75 each, according to quality of 
material, and some of them with covers in the finest qualities of 
imported goods, are very much more expensive. 

Smaller chairs are shown in very great variety. Pretty, and 
at the present time, exceptionally fashionable styles, are shown 
in light French chairs. The seats have the finest biscuit tuft- 
ing, and are done in the most exquisite quality of satin. The 
backs are open, except a small section across the upper part 
where there is a band of the same tufting, finished at the cor- 
ners with silken cords and tassels of the finest quality. The 
frames are finished in white and gold, and have a polish like 
French porcelain. A particularly pretty sample is done in satin 
of the palest shade of olive, another in Nile green, and still 
another in a delicate gray, almost a putty color. 

A chair that has attracted a great deal of attention in artis- 
tic furniture circles has an outside frame of finely carved mahog- 
any. The outer portion is entirely of wood. The inside of the 
arms, the back and the seat are covered with the finest mottled 
plush, in biscuit tufting not over two and one-half inches across. 
The shape of the chair is not unlike the inner portion of an 
eggshell, the larger end uppermost. The seat rests across the 
lower or narrow end on a curved frame work. The lower part 
of the chair is of curved posts, finely carved and very highly 
polished. A chair of this description is worth about $45 to $60. 

Another chair is made in hourglass shape, the seat resting 
on crossbars just above the narrow portion or waist of the 
figure. This chair has a tufted seat, and a band of tufting 
across the back. 

There are pretty suits in highly finished wood. These are 
designed for use with exquisitely finished plush cushions, which 
are made in square shape with corded edges, and are tied upon 
the seats with wide ribbons with large bows. Back cushions 
are also provided. A pretty idea is the use of cushions with a 
lap of the material extending over the back and buttoned to the 
lower edge of the cushion below certain portions of the open 
frame work. These bands or extra sections hold the cushions 
more firmly than ribbons, which are likely to be torn from their 
fastenings if the furniture is much used. ^ 

In less expensive grades of furniture there are parlor suits in 
cherry, with covers of tapestry of various grades, stamped or 
mottled plush, and figured materials of various sorts. The seats 
are plain, the backs are either in two square or two round 
panels, or there may be a bar entirely across the back, plainly 



covered with the material, or they may be made in any of the 
various fanciful arrangements of carved wood and upholstery 
which are among the present popular designs. 

Five piece suits haVe plainly upholstered seats and carved 
backs, with posts in lyre shape, the strings being represented 
by slender spindles extending from the top of the frame to the 
back of the seat. 

There are new designs in parlor suits with very large panels 
of stamped wood in the backs of the various pieces. This wood 
is steamed until it is very soft, then treated to some water 
repellant preparation, and put under hydraulic pressure. The 
die stamps on the surface of the wood a more or leBS elaborate 
ornamental design. The pieces are dried underpressure, and 
when finished are impervious to dampness and practically inde- 
structible as the pressure makes the material exceedingly hard. 
These pieces are susceptible of very high polish, and to other 
than a connoisseur there is but little difference between them 
and some of the regular fine carvings employed for the same 
purpose. The cost of these pressed panels is a mere trifle when 
compared to hand-carved work, and their use makes it possible 
for persons with artistic taste and limited means to surround 
themselves with many very attractive articles of furniture. 

Very pretty cherry frames are covered with brocade velvet 
or plush, some medium grade pieces having a, material with 
plain sateen ground, and uncut plush figures in contrasting 
colors, or in shades of the same color. These uncut fabrics are 
very durable as are the old-fashioned velours which are again in 
fair demand for high class furniture. 

Odd chairs are a special feature of some of our first-class 
manufacturers, and there are novelties to be seen in such stocks 
at almost any time. Corner chairs are made with carved frames 
and very elegant plush seats in tufted design. These chairs are 
not intended specially for comfort, but more for ornament, and 
more attention is given to artistic effect and novel ideas than to 
anything approaching luxury or the ease of the occupant. 

Conversation chairs are in moderate demand, and always 
make a pretty addition to a drawing-room. They are made 
with spiral backs, curved rims, and ordinarily with plush seats, 
put on smoothly. Some of these chairs are very elegant 
examples of hand-carved work. Others are plainer and of course 
less expensive, but in many cases almost as attractive. Except 
for formal and very elegantly furnished drawing-rooms, extremely 
elaborate carving is scarcely appropriate. 

Among the high novelties in parlor cabinets are sedan chairs, 
entirely closed with plate glass doors. The carrying handles are 
so arranged as to support a vase or other articles of bric-a-brac, 
and the interior is supplied with shelves, either for books or 
other ornamental articles. One very elegant sample is shown 
in white and gold, another is of mahogany, and yet another of 
the finest quartered oak, the grain of the latter showing in 
exquisite relief in contrast with the plate glass, and the gold 
fluted mountings and bands around the margins: 

Novelties in tables show a very free use of gold and gold 
bronze. Plain polished wood is thickly coated with gilding, 
and shows polished or dull surfaces in contrasting patterns. A 
vine in dull gilding is seen around the top of a table with pol- 
ished gold surface. The dull finish has stenciling in very dark 
bronze and other designs show almost every shade of bronzing, 
from clear gold to the dark greenish shades of superheated metal. 

Tables are very small, little more than large stands. The 
tops are oval or perfectly round, one of the latter having the 
lower portion enclosed in a frame of spindle work. One side of 
this frame opens on a hinge and fastens with a catch and look. 
A valuable piece of brie a- brae might be put in this cage for 
safety from the meddlesome fingers of inquisitive youngsters. 

Mahogany and cherry are the favorite woods for parlor fur- 
niture. Walnut has almost disappeared from the warerooms of 
manufacturers of high class goods. Oak is in high favor for 
cabinets and over mantels, and for library, dining-room and hall 
furniture. 

Among the minor novelties in furniture is an ottoman, mod- 
eled after a drum. The body is covered with plain satin, the 
bands at the ends are plush, and upon one head is a thick 
cushion of plush. The cords with which the drum is strung, 
are attached to brass hooks on the edges of the bands. This 
idea has attracted a great deal of attention, and is very stylish 
and pretty. 
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